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III.— THE "SORTES SANCTORUM" IN THE ST. 
GERMAIN CODEX (»• 

The famous St. Germain Codex, which is marked in the critical 
apparatus of modern Greek Testament criticism by the sign gi, 
has long been recognized as occupying a very important place in 
the so-called Old Latin or pre-Hieronymian text of the New Testa- 
ment. In the Gospel of St. Matthew in particular it contains so 
large a proportion of early non-Vulgate readings that its text has 
been reprinted in full by Dr. John Wordsworth, as' a labor prelim- 
inary to the more gigantic design of the re-edition of the Vulgate. 
From the time of Robert Stephen this book has always attracted 
the student, and Dr. Wordsworth gives a very full and careful 
account of the labors of previous scholars (such as John Walker 
and Martianay) who have preceded him in the collation or ana- 
lysis of its text. It is very interesting to watch the growth of the 
study of any given manuscript, and to remark the increasing 
demand made by advancing scholarship for an accurate and com- 
plete acquaintance with the monuments upon which it is engaged. 
The study of the text is only imperfectly presented to us unless it 
contain a historical sketch of its progress as well as the final results 
which it involves. We may say, then, that with regard to the St. Ger- 
main Codex of St. Matthew we have reached the point in which we 
can in a moment determine any reading that it contains, and the next 
problem is to pass from the text and its collators to its antecedent 
history, especially in relation to other Latin texts with which it is 
connected or from which it may have been derived : and this is a 
much more difficult matter ; the transference of a text with proper 
descriptions from vellum to printed paper is largely a mechanical 
thing, requiring scholarship and attention and experience in early 
book-study, but not much beyond. With the text in the hands of 
the scholar in an accessible form, the problem begins; viz: to 
write the history of the text of the St. Germain Codex in the 
period reckoned backward from its own scribe. The case in hand 
is one of peculiar interest : was the Codex formed upon a Vulgate 
basis with intercorrection from Old Latin texts, or was it based upon 
an Old Latin text and corrected by means of the Vulgate and other 
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Old Latin MSS ? Dr. Wordsworth seems to incline to the latter 
belief: " the basis of our book was not a Hieronymian text, but a 
mixture of the Italian and European texts, which was corrected occa- 
sionally by the Vulgate, but has a large peculiar element, perhaps 
drawn from several MSS." Beyond this point he does not see 
his way, so that the problem of the text-origins of g\ stands pretty 
much where it did before. It is not our object to express any 
opinion, at present, on these points, but to suggest that it often 
happens that before we can advance we must go back. Are we 
quite sure that we have fairly finished the paleographical study of 
the book itself? We have lost a good deal in the critical study, 
for instance, of New Test. Greek MSS through the reluctance of 
collators to record peculiarities in their MSS which did not seem to 
directly concern themselves with the text, thus ignoring the fact that 
what does not immediately bear upon the text may bear very 
strongly upon the genealogy of the MSS. Accordingly I propose 
to discuss one or two trifling points in connection with the St. 
Germain MS which have hitherto been insufficiently studied, and 
it is possible that in this way we may get some light on the larger 
questions that are involved. 

We begin, then, with the observation that the MS has in pre- 
vious days been used for what are called the " Sortes Sanctorum." 
Shortly after the publication of Wordsworth's Old Latin Biblical 
Texts No. I, containing the S. Germain text, the work was reviewed 
by M. Samuel Berger in the Bulletin Critique for 15 Sept. 1884, 
who remarked inter alia as follows : " L'Evangile de S. Jean est 
partage dans le manuscrit, en 316 sections, et 185 de ces para- 
graphes (si j'ai bien compte) sont accompagn6s de courtes devises, 
sans aucune relation avec la texte de l'Evangile, 6crites en un latin 
barbare, et dont voici, par exemple, quelques-unes. xxx (c. iii 1) 
Perfectum opus, xxxi (iii 3) Insperata causa perficitur. xxxii 
('ii 7) Quod verum est dicito. xxxiii (iii 9) Si mentiris arguent 
te. xxxiv (iii 12) Gloria magna, xxxv (iii 14) Pro manifesta- 
tions, xxxvi (iii 16) De juditio quod verum est si dixeris, libens 
eris. xxxviii (iii 19) Ad peregrinationem itineris venies. II n'est 
pas possible de voir dans ces singulieres notes autre chose que des 
formules de bonne aventure, de celle que Ton a appel6es sortes 
sanctorum." There is not the slightest doubt that M. Berger's 
explanation of these marginal sentences (which had been copied 
for Dr. Wordsworth by Mr. G. L. Youngman, but not understood 
by him) is correct. The book has been used for purposes of 
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divination, a custom which seems to have prevailed in early times 
both in civil and ecclesiastical matters, and, perhaps we might add, 
especially in France. Without going into the matter in detail, it 
will be sufficient to observe that the most probable method of using 
the Sortes would be by the selection of a number, for there are 
objections to the method of opening the book at random where 
the margins are thickly studded with sentences. Probably, there- 
fore, a number was selected, and the pages of the Gospel of St. 
John were turned until the sentence was found to which that num- 
ber was attached. 

By the kindness of Dr. Wordsworth, and the courteous assist- 
ance of one of the students in the Theological College at Salisbury, 
I have been furnished with a transcript of Mr. Youngman's notes 
on these Sortes, and am enabled to draw one or two further conclu- 
sions. The transcript shows the successive sentences arranged with 
the attached numerals in a series running with frequent chasms 
from i to ccxvi (read cccxvi). In a few cases the numeral is wanting, 
and there are occasionally slight clerical errors like the one just 
mentioned which are capable of immediate rectification. We will 
examine the series of sentences more closely presently. Mean- 
while let us turn to another peculiar feature of the Codex which 
has hitherto remained without explanation. 

On fol. 89b the following note is made by Dr. Wordsworth : 
"At the end of the letter to Damasus is a sort of wheel full of 
numbers, apparently some arrangement of the canons which follow 
on 4i pages." My attention was drawn to this wheel by Dr. 
Wordsworth, with an inquiry as to whether any explanation could 
be given of it, and I took the opportunity, when last in Paris, to 
look at it and make a copy. It is a wheel with eight compart- 
ments or sectors, and each compartment contains a series of 
numbers. For example, the sector which is least densely occupied 
with figures contains the numbers CXCVII, CCXIII, CCXL, 
CCXXI, CCXXVIII, CCXXXV, CCXLVI, and similarly, only 
with greater profusion, in the other sectors. 

In the first place we may dispel from our minds the idea that 
these have anything to do with the Eusebian Canons, for there is 
nothing to invite the identification ; and in the next place, observ- 
ing that the numbers form a broken series running from 1 to 316, 
we easily see that the wheel is a part of the Sortes Sanctorum, 
and that in some way or other its compartments are meant to 
facilitate the problem of determining one's destiny. So much is 
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certain. We may not be able to say according to what method a 
number was selected from one of the eight compartments, but the 
relation between the wheel of numbers and the sections of St. 
John's Gospel is certain. 

When we come to examine the numbered compartments more 
carefully in comparison with the numbered sentences, we find that 
in the majority of cases a number in one of the compartments 
corresponds to a number in the margins to which a sentence is 
attached, as of course it should do on the hypothesis of identifi- 
cation, obvious errors of transcription being corrected ; but there 
is a number of cases in which the two series will not agree, and 
the suggestion arises in one's mind that perhaps the wheel of 
numbers was not made directly from the margins of the Codex, 
but that both it and the series may be derived from some earlier 
and more complete series. This supposition would easily explain 
the incomplete character of the numerical assonances ; for example, 
in the first compartment of the wheel there are 33 numbers, of 
which n do not find a place in the numbers of the Sortes. We 
shall examine these and see whether the suspicion of an earlier 
set of divination sentences is confirmed in other directions, and 
although at first sight it seems unnecessary to seek a written 
original for so trivial a matter, I think we can establish its exist- 
ence with certainty. 

Let us turn to another more famous MS, namely, the Codex 
Bezae. The lower margins of the Gospel of S. Mark in Codex 
Bezae contain, in a rude Greek hand, a succession of short sen- 
tences. Of these Scrivener says (p. xxxvii) : " They consist of 
moral apophthegms, some of them silly enough." Amongst his 
facsimiles he gives a sentence from the margin of the verso of 
leaf 302 : 

eav i\rv0tj eXeyxovcriv (re, 

and conjectures that these rude uncials may be due to the hand 
that wrote the nVXot in Matthew and Mark, i. e. to a hand of the 
tenth century. Again, at the end of the book he makes a collec- 
tion of the sentences, 69 in number, but without noticing that they 
are a system of "sortes sanctorum." 

When we examine these Greek sortes by the side of the Latin 
system in Cod. g\ we can easily see that they form a part of the 
same system. For example, the sentence quoted above is evi- 
dently the same as appears in g\ under the form " Si mentiris, 
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arguent te " ; and this is only one out of a very large number of 
coincidences so complete that we may be certain some connection 
exists between the two systems. In order to determine the nature 
of this relationship we must examine more closely, and we can 
easily assure ourselves in the first place that neither catalogue was 
taken from the other, for each list of sentences contains many 
things that are wanting in the other. They are therefore derived 
from a common nucleus, either by independent accretions or 
omissions. In the next place, if the two sets of sentences be 
arranged side by side we can easily see that if a number be 
attached to each of the sentences in Codex Bezae corresponding 
to its place in the codex, the sentences thus numbered will be in 
harmony with the actually numbered passages in the margin of 
the St. Germain Codex. In order to make this clear we may 
actually write down the first portions of each of the two catalogues 
as follows, the St. Germain list being given completely and the 
parallel sentences noted from the other list : 

,S. Germain Cod. Cod. Bezae. 

i. Cessa ei certaueris. (i). acpeo- fi (piKovUrjoio: 

ii. qd fit Coplebitu. (ii). ro yevtufievov reXioure. 



iii. non ad ipsis causa. (iii). ovk emruxavis to\ 

yfidrocT. 
iv. perficitur Causa. (iv). reXXov/xevov irapapa. 



irap- 



(? xiii). spes bona. 

gaudium fiet. ( x iv)- <"«> Xwrlo- jjs x a P av - 

XV. est dece dies fiet. (xv). /xera Sena rijiepav y'ivere. 

xviii. et bene. (xviii). aKoKovdrja-ov raV koKov av 

y'ivere. 
Xxii. perfectu OpUS. (xxii). reXqou/uevoj/ napyixa koKov. 

/ Xxii, \ credere uia causa (xxiv). mareva-ov orij to irapypa 

\1. XX1V./ bona e. <a\ov eo-riv. 

etc. etc. 

The barbarisms are easily corrected in the foregoing ; ad ipsis, 
for example, = adipisceris, and so on. These corrections being 
made, it is seen that as far as it goes the list in Cod. Bezae is com- 
plete, though only a fragment of the original scheme ; and that 
the list in the St. Germain MS is a series of extracts from the 
original scheme. The agreement between the numbers shows 
that the Beza sentences and the St. Germain sentences are taken 
from a numbered series of sentences similar to that in the St. Ger- 
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main Codex, i. e. the numbers are not due to the sectional arrange- 
ment of St. John in the St. Germain Codex into 316 paragraphs, 
but to a similar arrangement in a previous codex. And since the 
St. Germain Codex has these paragraph divisions also in common 
with the original from which theSortes were taken, it follows that this 
original must have been, at least in St. John, the MS from which 
the St. Germain Codex took the foundation of its text. And this 
being so, we are entitled to affirm that there was a time when the 
original of the St. Germain Codex in St. John, and probably the 
Codex itself, was in the same library with the Codex Bezae. Nor 
does the date to which the hands are to be referred militate against 
this supposition ; for we have seen that Scrivener inclines to refer 
the annotator in Cod. Bezae to the tenth century, and the common 
idea with regard to the St. Germain Codex is that it belongs to the 
ninth. Both of these estimates are approximate, and we can only 
say that the two series of annotations in the two codices belong to 
nearly the same period of time. Our conclusion points out the 
direction in which we are to look for the manuscript origin (or 
origins) of the St. Germain Codex. 

J. Rendel Harris. 



